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COCHITUATE WATER WORKS. 

At Brookline is a vast reservoir, having 
an area of nearly twenty-three acres. At 
the eastern extremity of this reservoir is a 
beautiful gate-house of granite. Three 
iron pipes, each three feet in diameter, lead 
from the chambers in the gate-house and 
connect with the main pipes leading into 
the city. Ofthe latter there are two, one 
of thirty-six, and the other of thirty inches 
interior diameter. Provision is made for 
the introduction of a third, should a larger 
supply of water ever become necessary.— 
The water pipes come into Boston through 
Brookline and Roxbury, over Tremont 
road. 

[See last page, Editorial head, for further 
description.) 








Descriptive. 








ORIGINAL. 


MY HOME IN THE COUNTRY. 

Dost think, gentle reader, there can be 
no fascination about such a home, no at- 
tractive feature, nothing to make it desira- 
ble, nothing to love or become attached to? 
Allusion to such a home, and straightway 
some will connect with it rocks, hills, 
forests, and all the et-ceteras of life in the 
woods, till they imagine one in such a spot, 
areal denizen of the wilds. Be not too 
hasty in your condemnations, ye imagina- 
tive ones, for I have to tell you that na- 
ture smiles as sweetly, the stars look down 
as lovingly upon country homes, as the 
more graceful structures of the prouder 
city. Many of the shady looking counte- 
Nhances seen in narrow streets, would be 
lighted with fresh animation, could they 
feel the influence of our invigorating 
breezes, that float around us ona warm 
summer's day, free as a lady’s heart never 
trammelled by love’s chains, or wounded 
by cupid’s arrow. Of course variety is 
here, change is here, differences are here, 
and modern inventions and improvements 
are fast effacing the line of demarkation 
which once opposed so mighty a barrier 
between the city and the country, making 
the resident of the former, feel that he was 
emerging from the light of civilization to 
the darkness of superstition, when he left 
the stone paved streets he had proudly 
walked, for the less artificial country roads, 
paved naturally with promiscuous sand and 
pebble. 

The one story brown house, with its 
quaint furniture, straight, high-backed, 
old-fashioned chairs; tall clock in the cor- 
ner, &c., are fast becoming numbered with 
the things that were,—living only in 
Memory, associated with the days of spin- 





ning wheels and checked aprons, when all ' 


things moved on, more in unison with 
the spirit of primeval simplicity, than now. 
Lilacs, that flower so common to country 
yards, may still be seen, with several gene- 
rations of sprouts around them, looking in 
upon rustic life and manners, where the 
antiquated things of grandmother’s day 
have not been superceded by the lighter 
and more elegant models of this progres- 
sive and fashionable age. 

But all this is not telling whether my 
home is either thisorthat. I well remem- 
ber the low brown house that sheltered us 
in our early days, and our juvenile won- 
der and delight when it gave way toa two 
story mansion, with green window blinds, 
and especially was the climax of youthful 
amazement reached, when high up at one 
corner was raised a most significant sign, 
which proclaimed to the passer by, a house 
for the accommodation of the public, or 
rather tavern,a word quite current in those 
days, modernized into dignified ‘* hotel.” 

Telegraphs and cars were not quite so 
numerous in those days as now, and pas- 
sengers and news travelled by stage. To 
our inexpressible delight we heard it hint- 
ed that this wonderful vehicle might pass 
by us, possibly stop, something which was 
afterwards realized, as it actually halted 
twice directly in front of us, for the purpose 
of watering horses, and probably ideas were 
raised in our minds then, of a thoroughfare 
full as extensive as that now suggested 
round Broadway and the Astor House.— 
A more feasible rout, however, was soon 
obtained, and to our deep regret we were 
compelled to abandon the idea of seeing 
the stage altogether. Soon afterwards we 
closed our doors to the travelling public, 
whether much to the inconvenience of the 
weary stranger or not, I cannot say. It 
might have been to some, for not unfre- 
quently, after the black sign with yellow 
letters had disappeared, we were impor- 
tuned to give refreshment to the stranger, 
and my father, inclined to hospitality, turn- 
ed them not away, so that many is the tin- 
pedlar that has found shelter for himself, 
and provender for his horse at our home, 
since then. 

The saplings that were transferred from 
the mountains to adorn our grounds, have 
now become tall trees, giving a most agree- 
able shade, and well do [ recollect that 
winter when their graceful branches bend- 
ing beneath the weight of ice upon them, 
threatened to fall, and from one we called 
the prettiest, actually did, and we mourned 
that it must be shorn of so much of its 
glory. I recollect too, how I wrote to my 
brother who was away to school, in a won- 
derfully wise strain, of the fairest things 
fading, and things weloved the best depart- 








ing from us, all on account of this morally 
suggestive event. These trees stood at 
first in close proximity to a stone wall, 
which bounded our domain on the south; 
but as the march of civilization became 
more rapid, this was demolished to make 
way fora new road. It was deemed ex- 
pedient for the benefit of the town to short- 
en the road to mill, and after due delibera- 
tion, aud much opposition by the gentle- 
men who owned the land, the object was 
accomplished, and the whole thing approv- 
ed by the county Commissioners. 

The little brown school-house across the 
road, converted from a mechanic’s shop 
into an edifice for the purpose of educat- 
ing the rising generation, has long since 
gone, with all its associations, into the 
buried past, and the same site occupied 
with an entirely new one, with single 
desks inside, instead of the long benches, 
where we in our juvenile days carried on 
our little iniquitous plans, bent only upon 
escaping observation. Those were the 
days when we clambered over the rocks 
for the bright pink honeysuckle, and deli- 
cate laurel, full of mirth and glee, never 
dyeaming that life, after all, was something 
real and earnest. Youth’s fearless spirit 
sees no danger, and many were the places 
where we sported that would quickly have 
excited the word of caution from older ad- 
visers. 

On the north side of us, is a range of 
mountains, in which the sublime elevation 
of Holyoke, far famed Holyoke is seen, 
with its flag waving upon the summit, in- 
viting happy companies to enjoy the charm- 
ing prospect. There they have evenerect- 
ed an Hymenial altar, at which lovers meet 
and bow at the shrine of matrimony, as if 
they needed more of fancy, novelty, and 
romance than usually attend such unions 
in lower regions. But it is an age of loftier 
aspiration than formerly, and why should 
they not seek more celestial regions for 
such celestial consummations? The cogi- 
tations of my youthful intellect were vari- 
ous with regard to those mountains that I 
then thought sacredly environed us, for I 
really supposed their tallest trees and the 
sky embraced each other, and sights were 
there too bright for mortal vision. In the 
opposite direction from Holyoke, at some 
distance, looms Norwottuck, with all its 
classic associations. A learned band who 
sought to immortalize their names, met 
upon that pinnacle, and by their deeds en- 
deav>red to make their memory as immor- 
tal as the ever enduring rock before them. 
Notwithstanding their efforts to place there 
an effectual seal of remembrance, by 
sprinkling the sacred waters of Jordan upon 
its brow, it seems destined to have its glo- 
ry dimmed, and live only in story and song. 








Such are some of the surroundings of my 
country home—the external features.— 
Rustic and rural, so much so, that a city 
cousin upon coming to it, thought he had 
found Cowper’s “ lodge in the vast wilder- 
ness, with boundless contiguity of shade.” 
It is the interior attractions, however, that 
make home in city.or country dear to the 
heart. It is the loving hearts, and happy 
arrangements within, that make childhood’s 
home so powerful a magnet, to draw back 
the wanderer when frst beginning to go 
from it. This has always been my home, 
and around every spot about it, memories 
cluster that are peculiar to childhood’s 
home. 

Here is the little room, whose narrow 
dimensions were yet too broad for my 
powerless limbs to measure, many long, 
long years. Here I was imprisoned months, 
a weary invalid, and still succeeding months 
brought no change, till every leaf and 
flower on these papered walls, were count- 
ed and recounted,’and every castle that it 
was wise to build, and some that were not, 
were alike raised and destroyed. Then 
came more weighty considerations, the 
relative value of time and eternity, the 
sandy foundations upon which rested all 
time’s promising fabrics, and the desirable- 
ness of more permanent treasures in an un- 
deceitful land. 

It was here, in subsequent days, I 
watched by the couch of a dying sister, saw 
her breathe her last, and close her eye upon 
mortal scenes. 

Such spots, sacred to memory, will ever 
live. 

Then there is the humble parlor, where 
was the first wedding, full of exciting inte- 
rest, especially to the younger ones, whose 
minds were more ready to appreciate the 
joyous company and sugar sanded cake, 
than the more serious matter that was to 
take a sister, fondly loved, to be no more 
with us as before. These, however, with 
me, had no power to dispel the heart’s sad- 
ness, and when the procession of carriages 
moved away, that was to bear her to 
her distant home, the sun of hope seem- 
ed almost sctting. 

There is the dining-roem too, where we 
all so happily met, ere one went to the 
spirit land. 

Thus with every room at home, with 
every spot around it, is associated some sad 
or joyous incident, which shall ever be the 
joy or sorrow of later years, as memory un- 
folds her scroll where stands recorded the 
reminiscences of the past. 


Granby, Mass. 











Narrative. 








LAURA BRIDGEMAN, 
MEETING WITH HER MOTHER. 


This unfortunate child was born at Le-. 
banon or Hanover, N. H. She is deaf, 
dumb, and blind. The imagination can 
hardly conceive any more lamentable cala- 
mity possible to humanity. The flowers, 
may spring ever so gaily around her, but 
her eyes are closed to their ravishing beau- 
ty. The birds sing ever so sweetly, but 
their dulcet notes never reach her ear.— 
Pain distracts her frame, but her- tongue 
can utter no complaint. Poor child !* Her 
senses ate paralized! How distressing is 
her calamity! Sheis besides, poor. This 
alone, as the world goes, is regarded as 
calamity enough for one person to endure. 
But amid her heavy afffictions and her po- 
verty, she has a heart that is alive-to the 
necessities of others. Blind, and deaf, and 
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dumb, and in poverty though she be, she 
could yet contribute from her own earnings, 
a barrel of flourto relieve the starving poor 
of Ireland. Amid her cwn afflictions, how 
noble a nature does she display. Who, in 
the whole world is so noble, so pure, and 
yet so afflicted, as Lavra BripGeman? 

All her means of communication with 
the world is by the touch of the hand.— 
Her sense of feeling is remarkably acute. 
She has been educated at the Blind Asy- 
lum in Boston, in the reports of which 
Institution she figures as a conspicuous 
and highly interesting object. Dr. Howe, 
in one of these reports gives the following 
very interesting account of her first meet- 
ing with her mother after she entered the 
institution : 

‘* During the last year, and six months 
after she had left home, her mother came 
to visit her, and the scene of their meeting 
was an interesting one. 

The mother stood for some time, gazing 
with overflowing eyes, upon her unfortu- 
nate child, who, all unconscious of her 
presence, was playing about the room.— 
Presently Laura ran against her, and at 
once began feeling of her hands, examin- 
ing her dress, and trying to find out if she 
knew her; but not succeeding here, she 
turned away as from a stranger, and the 
poor woman could not conceal the pangs 
she felt that her beloved child did not 
know her. 

She then gave Lauraa string of beads 
which she used to wear at home, which 
were recognized by the child at once, who, 
with much joy put them round her neck 
and sought eagerly to say she understood 
the string was from home. 

The mother now tried to caress her; but 
poor Laura repelled her, perferring to be 
with her acquaintances. 

Another article from home was now giv- 
en her, and she began to look much inte- 
rested ; she examined the stranger much 
closer, and gave me to understand she 
came from Hanover ; she even endured her 
caresses, but would leave with indifference 
at the slightest signal. ‘The distress of 
the mother was now painful; for although 
she feared she should not be recognized, 
the painful reality of being treated with 
cold indifference by a darling child, was 
too much for woman’s nature to bear. 

After a while, on the mother’s taking 
hold of her again, a vague idea seemed to 
flit across Laura’s mind, that this could not 
be a stranger; she therefore felt of her 
hands very eagerly, while her countenance 
assumed an expression of intense interest 
—she became very pale, and then sudden- 
ly red—hope seemed struggling with doubt 
and anxiety ; and never were contending 
emotions more strongly painted on the hu- 
man face. At this moment of uncertainty 
the mother drew close to her side and kis- 
sed her fondly, when at once the truth 
flashed across the child, and all mistrust 
and anxiety disappeared from her flushed 
face; and with an expression of exceeding 

joy, she eagerly nestled in the bosom of 
her parent, and yielded herself to her fond 
embraces. 

After this the beads were all unheeded ; 
the playthings were utterly disregarded ; 
her playmates, for whom, but a few mo- 
ments before, she gladly left the stranger, 
now vainly strove to pull her from her 
mother; and though she yielded her in- 
stantaneous obedience to my signal to fol- 
low me, it was evidently with painful re- 
luctance. She clung close to me, as if be- 
wildered and fearful, when after a moment 
I took her to her mother, she sprang to her 
arms, and clung to her with eager joy. 

I had watched the whole scene with in- 
tense interest, being desirous to learn from 
it all I could of the workings of her mind ; 
but I now left them to indulge, unobserved, 
those delicious feelings, which those who 
have remembered a mother’s love, can con- 
ceive, but which cannot be expressed. 

The subsequent parting between Laura 
and her mother, showed alike the affection, 
the intelligence and the resolution of the 
child, and was thus noticed at the time, 

Laura accompanied her mother to the 
door, clinging close to her all the way, 
until they arrived at the threshold, when 
she paused and felt around to see who was 
near her. Perceiving the matron, of whom 
she is very fond, she grasped her with one 
hand, holding convulsively to her mother 
with the other, and thus stood for a mo- 
ment—then she dropped her mother’s 
hand—put her handkerchief to her eyes, 





and turning round, clung sobbing to the 
matron, while her mother departed with 
emotions as deep as those of her child.” 


"Moral Tales. 











ORIGINAL. 
HELEN STANLEY. 

It was a lovely day in June, and Broad- 
way was crowded with groups of elegantly 
dressed ladies and gentlemen, all seeming- 
ly happy and joyous. But of one only in 
all that crowd have we todo. Observe for 
a moment that fair young creature, who has 
just parted from her companions, and is 
now running up the marble steps of her 
father’s stately mansion. She is beauti- 
ful, very beautiful, with a wealth of sunny 
ringlets, and a full, dark eye, speaking of 
a loving heart, and highly cultivated mind. 
Such was Helen Stanley. She had reach- 
ed the age of seventeen without a cloud 
having overshadowed her sunny brow.— 
Her mother had long been dead, and be- 
ing an only child, her every wish had been 
gratified by her fond parent; but indul- 
gence had not the power to injure her, and 
she grew up a model of beauty, both in 
mind and person. But to return. She 
had scarcely reached the room ere a ser- 
vant informed her that her father desired 
her presence in the library. She quickly 
complied with the request, and as she 
entered she observed a cloud on his usual- 
ly cheerful face. She quickly inquired 
ifhe were ill. He replied in the negative, 
and desired her to be seated. With an 
anxious heart she complied, and her father 
said, ‘‘ Helen, I have sent for you to inform 
you of the failure of our firm, and to tell 
you this elegant home is no longer ours; 
in short, J ama ruined man.’ And bow- 
ing his head on his hands, Mr. Stanley 
groaned in agony of spirit. Then did the 
true loveliness of Helen’s spirit shine forth. 
Arising she approached her father, and 
throwing her arms around his neck, she 
exclaimed, ‘* Do not thus give way to sor- 
row, my dearest father, rather rejoice we 
are still spared to each other with health 

and strength. We can work, and in a 
humbler home be just as happy in each 
other’s society as amid all this splendor. 
So cheer up, for I do not regret the loss 
of wealth only as it will bring additional 
labor and care to you.”’ “* My angel child !”’ 
was all Mr. S. could say, as’he pressed her 
to his bosom, and imprinted a kiss on her 
forehead. 

Let us pass over a few weeks, during 
which time their late residence has been 
sold, and they have removed to humble 
lodgings in an obscure part of the city.— 
Helen decided to give music lessons, and 
at last gained a reluctant consent from her 
father. She succeeded in obtaining seve- 
ral scholars, which together with the salary 
received by Mr. S., enabled them to live 
in the enjoyments of the comforts if not 
the luxuries of life. 

At length, one day, a young man, ele- 
gantly dressed, and of a prepossessing ap- 
pearance, entered the store in which Mr. 
Stanley served in the capacity of clerk.— 
After looking at him intently for a few 
moments, he said, “Ig it possible this is 
Mr. Stanley?” ‘That is my name, sir,” 
replied Mr. S., “ but I know not whom I 
have the honor of addressing.”’ ‘* Very 
likely, sir; it has been many years since I 
saw you, yet the lineaments of your face 
are indelibly impressed upon my mind.— 
Do you remember some ten years ago, meet- 
ing a pale, poorly dressed lad, with a tat- 
tered Latin grammar in his hand? You 
gave him several dollars in money, and en- 
couraged him to persevere in his endeavors 
to acquire an education. That lad is now 
a physician, with an extensive practice, and 
his greatest desire is to repay the debt of 
gratitude he has so long owed you.”’ Little 
more need be told ; Mr. Stanley was soon 
established in business once more, and ina 
fair way to recover his lost wealth. 

But we cannot close without a word 
more about Helen. Dr. Ellsworth met her 
several times in his calls on her father, and 
soon a warm friendship sprang up between 
them, and ere long the morning papers 
announced the marriage of Dr. Harry Ells- 
worth, and Miss Helen Stanley. It is 
needless to say so dutiful a daughter made 
a good wife and mother; and from many 
a humble home went up prayers to Heav- 
en for blessings to rest upon her. 

Bethel, Me. H. B. Jewett. 








Sabbath School. 


THE ROSE AND LILY, CHRIST'S EMBLEMS. 


Next to feeling that her young charge 
are followers of Jesus, there is no purer 
enjoyment to a Sabbath school teacher 
than evidences of affection from the chil- 
dren committed to her care. I looked, the 
other Sabbath, with pleasure upon some 
little girls, as they greeted their teacher 
with beaming faces, many of them bringing 
her a few of the sweet flowers of the early 
spring. I hoped their young hearts were 
taught of Him who has said, ““I am the 
Rose of Sharon and the Lily of the Valley.” 





All my youthful readers may not know | 


that Sharon was a beautiful plain, in the 
land of Palestine. It was washed on one 
side by the blue sea, and on the other, it 
extended towards the high mountains near 
Jerusalem. The soil was rich, and there 
grew probably the largest and finest roses 
in the world. Roses are the most fragrant 
of flowers, Wecannot walk in a garden 
where they are blooming, or even enter a 
room where a bouquet of them is placed, 
without perceiving that the air is filled 
with their delicious odor. Our Savior ap- 
propriately calls himself a rose, for if we 
love him, and draw nearto him in prayer, 
we must imbibe some of the purity and 
sweetness of his character. The lily of the 
valley is a modest flower, and it grows 
underneath green leaves, in retired places. 
It was therefore a fit emblem of Christ, for 
his heart was meek and lowly, and his life 
on earth one of neglect and humiliation.— 
Do we, like the rose, give pleasure to all 
around us, not by our beauty, but by gen- 
tle words and kind acts, and like the lily 
are we humble and contented when no one 
notices or praises us? Above all, learning 
what is written of our Savior in his Holy 
Word, do we endeavor to follow his ex- 
ample? Like him do we forgive those 
who injure us, and do we feel, as he did, 
that we live on the earth not to do our own 
will, but the will of our Father im heaven. 


| S. S. Visitor. 


Biography. 
ORIGINAL. 
WASHINGTON’S GENERALS.—10. 
THOMAS CONWAY. 


This was one of the chief conspirators 
against Washington, in the absurd attempt 
of General Gates to take the place held by 
the Commander-in-chief. Thomas Conway 
was born in Ireland, but when only about 
six years of age, he went with his parents 
to France, where he was educated, and 
brought up to the profession of arms. He 
was often engaged in actual service, and 
had gained quite a reputation for bravery, 
and military attainments. 

He came to America in 1777, bringing 
the highest recommendations. On this 
account, Congress immediately appointed 
him brigadier general. Washington, who 
was a close observer of ‘* men and things,” 
and could penetrate almost any mask, at 
once saw those traits of character in Con- 
way which made him extremely repugnant 
to him. His hollowness, and arrogance, 
together with his extreme selfishness, made 
our Washington consider him unfit to hold 
any office of trust or importance, as he was 
quite sure he would use any power he 
might posses for his own aggrandizement. 
As soon as he learned that Congress de- 
signed to promote him, he wrote a strong 
remonstrance against it, with characteristic 
openness stating his reasons. Conway 
felt that Washington understood him, and 
had penetrated the mask which he wore, 
and this made him hate the virtue which 
he could not appreciate. 

From this time he commenced plotting 
against Washington, and in a short time 
his plans assumed a definite form; ‘ and 
he, Mifflin and Gates controlled the whole 
affair.” A part of Congress was gained 
over to their plans, and thus a faction was 
formed as destitute of honor as of talent. 
The victory of Saratoga, which increased 
the reputation of Gates for a time, assisted 
in ripening the matter, and the plotters be- 
gan to act with more boldness. Wilkin- 
son, aid-de-camp to Gates, who had been 
let into the secret more than he was wil- 
ling to admit, betrayed the scheme to a 
man who was entirely above the meanness 
of selfish ambition. This man, while on 
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the way to Congress with despatches, stop- 
ped at the head quarters of Lord Sterling 
at Reading, and told him in confidence of 
a letter he had seen from Conway to Gates 
in which Washington was spoken of as the 
“‘ weak general.” Perhaps this was done 
to sound Sterling, who was a firm friend 
and admirer of Washington, and he imme. 
diately communicated to the commander. 
in-chief what Wilkinson had told him.— 
This brought about « correspondence be- 
tween Washington, Gates, and Conwa 

which resulted in the overthrow of the 
whole matter. ‘* Conway had taken every 
means, both secretly and openly, to injure 


| Washington, and descended even to ano- 


nymous letters, containing aspersions and 


falsehoods which showed him lost to all 


integrity and virtue.” His conduct was 
so infamous, that General Cadwalader, a 
brave and noble man, and true friend of 
Washington, challenged him, and shot him 
through the mouth, the ball coming out 
behind. This, however, although a seri- 
ous, proved not to be a mortal wound ; but 
Conway at one time thinking he should 
die, wrote to Washington the following 
penitent letter : 

** Sir:—I find myself just able to hold 
my pen during a few minutes, and take 
this opportunity of expressing my_ sincere 
grief for having done, written, or said, any- 
thing disagreeable to your excellency. My 
career will soon be over, therefore. justice 
and truth prompt me to declare my last 
sentiments. You arein my eyes the great 
and good man. May you long enjoy the 
love, esteem, and veneration of ‘those 
States, whose liberties you have asserted 
by your virtues. I am, with great respect, 
your excellency’s most obedient and hum- 
ble servant.” 

Conway finally recovered, but his career 
was finished in this country, and he re- 
turned to France, as he came, for Congress 
refused to send him home with honor, al- 
though Gates had the effrontery to request 
this. ESsTELLz. 
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Obituary. 











ORIGINAL. 


THE TRANSPLANTED FLOWER. 


In reading the precious little Companion 
to-night, the sweet words of an unknown 
friend, ** The Exile,” awakened emotions 
both sad, and joyful. The thought that 
“never more on earth should I watch the 
sweet flowers,” with two dear friends, 
whose lifeless forms have been. brought 
from their distant homes, and laid in our 
quiet church-yard, made me for a moment 
oppressed and burdened with sorrow—but 
as I read, ** Think how rapturous must be 
the feelings of some happy redeemed one, 
as she walks beside crystal waters, whose 
borders are rich with every hue,” my “spi- 
rit of heaviness” was exchanged for a gar- 
ment of praise, as I imagined those dear 
ones, who so loved the flowers of earth, 
enjoying the glorious beauties of heaven. 
Those friends were the fairest and loveliest 
flowers of our village. Their souls were 
beautiful, and the caskets which contained 
them were radiant with loveliness. I can- 
not fully realize that I shall never again 
look upon those bright, beaming faces, or 
graceful forms—never more listen to their 
sweet voices, giving cordial greetings, af- 
fectionate welcomes. But itis even so— 
and I am fain to offer this simple tribute 
to their memory, besides scattering flowers 
upon their graves. One short year ago, 
in the sunny, joyous May, I was gathering 
bright blossoms as a “ love offering” to a 
very dear friend, and “ sister in Christ,” on 
her birth-day. Well do I remember the 
sweet and grateful expression of her face 
as I put them in her hand. She left us, 
and we all missed her much, but we knew 
that she was happy in her new home. She 
had gone from us with ‘‘a holy smile on 
her trusting brow,” and though she had 
left a void in our hearts, we did not wish 
her back. Her warm, loving heart soon 
gained for hera large circle of new friends. 
‘“*None knew her but to love her, none 
named her but to praise,” but “ Death 


loves a shining mark,” and the “ Death 


Angel marked her for his own. 


“Once more to her mother’s home she came, 
To the wealth of her native vale, 

The holy smile on her brow the same, 
But that brow like a lily pale.” 


Yes, she who a twelvemonth before had 
stood in that pleasant room, arrayed in 
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white, a ha bride, was now laid 
ped clad in ‘* Death's bridal robes.” And 
we bore her hence, and laid her “ precious 
just” beneath the green grass, and bright 
gowers of spring. Oh how sad were our 
hearts, though all nature was bright and 
smiling—yet we mourned not as those 





“shout hope. We felt that our sister was 
ee fn Jesus.” Calmly and willing- 
ly did she resign all earthly hopes and 

rospects, her beloved husband, her darling 
child. She exclaimed, ‘“ Though he slay 
me yet will I trust in Him.” One day 
shortly before her death, the windows were 
opened for the dear one, to look once more 
upon the works of her Father’s hand. She 
said with a beaming face, “* Oh, how beau- 
fifal! Icannot express how beautiful it 
gems to me.” She held a bouquet of 
gowers in her hand a long time, and they 
prought sunlight into her soul, there on 
her dying bed, as they had ever done.— 

«But there are flowers far more beautiful 
in the land to which she has gone.” And 
that other friend, whose love of flowers 
was so strong—she too is enjoying the 
gowers of heaven. In thebloom of youth, 
she had just consecrated herself to the 
Savior, and in a distant seminary was fit- 
ting herself for usefulness, when the voice 
of her Master was heard saying, ‘* Come 

up hither.” Thus our cherished ones, 

whose expanding and perfecting beauty 
delighted all beholders, have been trans- 
planted to the Paradise of God. 

«Where flowers in fadeless beauty bloom 

By bright and living streams, 

Where purer joy and pleasure flows 

Than mortals even dream.” 

Are we prepared for that bright world? 
Are we our Savior’s ‘‘ pleasant plants ?”— 
Do we open our hearts “ as lovingly and 
confidingly to God’s presence, and favor, 
as the flowers open to the sun?” ANNIE. 

Hatfield, Mass. 


he floor and pretend to sleep,’ thought 
Kitty. 

‘Then Walter will wake up and tease 
poor. pale mamma’—suggested conscience. 

‘ Well, she might teach him to sleep on 
the bed then, or without being rocked all 
the time’— answered Kitty, and she stretch- 
ed her little figure at full length on the 
floor. 

Pretty soon mamma heard a nestling 
sound from the baby. 

* Rock away, Kitty dear, baby’s waking,’ 
whispered she, but Kitty did’nt rock. 

Mamma stepped in to see what was the 
reason. There laid the rosy cheeks and 
curling hair, low upon the straw carpet. 

* Poor child,’ said the dear kind mother, 
in a compassionate tone, ‘how tired she 
must have been.’ 

And hushing the baby, she took a pil- 
low from the bed, and softly and gently 
moved her daughter to a more comfortable 
position, placing her shining ringlets, and 
her soft red cheeks upon the snowy pillow. 

‘Sleep, little treasure, said the mother, 
and she seated herself to rock and watch 
her boy. 

Ah, if she had watched Kitty, she would 
have seen two large tears force their way 
through the interlacing of those long, dark 
lashes, which shaded her cheeks, and they 
were followed by many others, for the 
heart of the shy little creature was deeply 
touched by her mother’s unsuspicious ten- 
derness. 

Never again was Kitty known to say she 
did’nt like to rock thecradle. The lesson 
of that summer’s day was never forgotten, 
and more than once in atter years did her 
tears fall, as she recalled the sound of her 
mother’s voice, and the touch of her hands 
that day, and often was her heart sad to 
remember that act of deception, long after 
her dear mother was slumbering in the 
tomb.—[ Independent. 
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~~ DECEIVING MOTHER. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 


Kitty Lincoln had been running and 
dancing in the garden among the beautiful 
fowers, till she looked almost like a blush 
rose-bud herself. A sweet, graceful little 
creature was Kitty, and every one loved 
her dearly, for her heart was full of love, 
and her clear eyes revealed it, so, of course, 
could’nt help loving her. 

Little children who love every one, are 
always greatly beloved. 

But you must not suppose my sweet 

Kitty was a little child angel who was 
without faults. 

Alas, in this world of imperfect things, 
tuch are not to be found. 

Some there are, so lovely, so nearly like 
he white winged ones above, that we 
know they are to tarry with us but a little 
reason, and when we see them passing 
tom us we are not surprised or shocked, 
or they seem not to be exhaled like dew 
om the hearts of flowers, and we only 
plance a moment at the little grave where 

poses the precious dust, for we know our 
reasure is not there, and that in heaven 
lere is one angel more. 

Our Kitty was not one of these. With 
lher charms, and all her winning ways, 
here was plenty of earthliness about her 
oung nature, and sometimes, though not 
fien, she did very naughty things, and 
et bright eyes were wet with rebellious 
nd unhappy tears. When Kitty came in 
om the garden that pleasant Saturday 
‘emnoon, she hardly looked as if it were 

@ sible for her todo any but kind and 
uiable things. Smiles dimpled all over 
‘round face, and sparkled in her eyes, 
the entered her mother’s chamber. 

‘Kitty, darling,’ said her mamma, ‘I 
ut you torock baby Walter, while I go 
‘ne other room a little while.’ 

‘ow if ever achild disliked to do any 
tg in the world, Kitty disliked to rock 
vadle. Many atime she had said it 
fore, and now she repeated it inside, for 

‘did not say it aloud. 

Iwish there was not a cradle in the 
‘le world. Babies ought to sleep with- 
tthem, and oh dear, dear, how I do hate 
"ock, rock, rock’—but she made no ob- 

on to sitting down and rocking Walter. 
* mother left the room. 

Rock, rock, rock,’ steadily went the 
ile for ten minutes. Then the chubby 

{s grew tired. ‘I mean to lie down on 













“TAKE GOOD CARE OF MOTHER.” 


These words fell upon my ears while 
seated in the cars, a few days since, just 
ready to start on their swift passage from 
Fall River to Boston. 

T looked up as the speaker entered the 
door, and at the same moment heard the 
response from a fresh young voice outside— 

“O yes, I will.” 

The person who had first spoken passed 
to her seat, some way behind me, and I 
saw her no more. 


There was nothing in her appearance to 


interest one at a single glance, and I doubt 
whether a more lengthened observation 
would have given any impression beyond 
that of a good, honest, common-sense sort 
of a face, yet my thoughts were busy with 
her all that two-hour’s ride. Those sim- 
ple, but earnest words, bespoke a heart of 
love—a sense of her duty as a cchild. My 
heart warmed to her, and I wondered if she 
had learned to love Him, who in his dying 
agony said, 

“ Son, behold thy mother !” 

To the holy John it was enough to say, 
** Receive and treat her as yon would your 
own mother.’’-—That would insure all that 
love could think of, or reverence command 
—but would it have been sufficient for all? 

Are there not many who seem to have 
no thought of the respect and love due to 
‘“* Mother”—men, possessed of thousands, 
put away from their homes the poor, feeble 
parent, whose life has been consumed in 
labor for them, to end the weary remnant 
of ker days in the parish poor-house.— 
Daughters even speak too often only of the 
care, and nothing of the pleasure and ho- 
nor of “‘ taking careof mother.” Children, 
did you ever think it possible that you 
might some day become so cold and chang- 
ed as to neglect the dear mother you now 
caress so fondly? 

You may—these unkind sons and daugh- 
tors once loved their mother too. Little 
by little have they grown so cold, and so 
may you, unless you try to avoid it. Shall 
I tell you how this may be done? You 
must think about it, pray about it, act 
about it. 

When you are alone at night, try to 
recollect the many times that day your 
mother has cared for your comfort, and 
your heart will swell with gratitude and 
love ; and then ask God to help you to try 
and return her kindness, and keep you 
from disobeying her commands. 


care of mother !” 





You can act about it by trying to take 
‘** good care” of her now. I knew a little 
boy, not a year and a half old, who used 


to watch his mother’s face, and if he saw a | 


cloud of sadness resting upon it, would 
leave his play, and refuse to return till she 
smiled again. God called him, and he 
left his mother; but the memory of his 
love will be a joy to her as long as she lives. 

I know another little boy, of four years 
old, who, when his mother’s head aches, 
will soften his loud singing voice, and curb 
his impatient, noisy steps, that he may not 
disturb her. When he and his mother are 
walking together, he will carefully watch 
that her dress does not come in contact 
with the mud of the street, and ifit is in 
danger, he will step behind and hold it up. 
Is she not as much honored by her little 
son’s politeness as Queen Victoria by her 
train? I feelsure that this little fellow 
will never send his mother away to die 
alone, or among strangers. 

What can you do? 

Why, can you not sometimes play with 
your little brother, instead of having a 
game with your mates,—or can you not 
spread the dinner or supper table instead 
of reading that new book? or is there not 
some way in which you can relieve her 
care and make her heart light ? 

Remember, dear children! ‘* Take good 
A. H. B. 


Methuen. [ Reaper. 








Morality. 





| 


Henry gave a dreadful shriek, and drop- 


| ping the whip, covered his face with both 


hands, and started for the house. 

Poor, wicked boys, what suffering they 
had brought upon themselves! I wish 
that their history might be a lesson to all 
who read it, and that it might teach all 
violent children the danger of giving way 
to anger and rage. 

The stone had hardly left Jesse’s hand 
before he repented having cast it; and O, 
when he saw the blood pouring from be- 


| tween the fingers of his brother, who was 


staggering across the yard, he was ready to 
faint with anguish and fear.. 

‘Oh, dear, dear! I’m sorry I threw it, 
Henry. Oh, what shallI do? what shall 
do? I never, never will do so again,’ he 
cried, rushing to his brother’s side in time 
to hinder him from falling to the ground. 
The outcry made by.the two boys brought 
their mother to the door, and her feelings 
may be imagined at the sight of her chil- 
dren with ghastly and bloody faces and 
hands. 

She soon learned the cause of the trou- 
ble, and Henry’s wound was cared for, and 
Jesse had no other punishment than the 
knowledge that his act had deprived his 
brother forever of one eye, for poor Henry’s 
right eye was cut open by the sharp edge 
of a stone, and it run out ; and the fright- 
ful scar on his brow and the socket, where 
once rolled a clear, bright eye, are a per- 
petual reproach to Jesse, and a warning 
to both the brothers, which has cured them 
of their once fiery tempers. 





PATIENCE SMILES ON PAYNE. 


Mr. Wm. Payne, a very good fellow, was 
a very good teacher of music, in a pleasant 
town in Massachusetts; and in his school 
one winter was a girl, some twenty years 
old named Patience Adams, who having 
madea strong impression upon Mr. Payne, 
he lost no time in declaring his attachment, 
which Miss A. reciprocated, and an en- 
gagement was the result. Just as Mr. 
P.’s attentions became public, and the fact 
of anengagement was gencrally understood, 
the school still being in continuance, and 
all the parties on a certain evening present, 
without any thought of the words, named 
a tune ‘* Federal Street,” in that excellent 
collection of church music, “‘ The Carmina 
Sacra.” Every one entertained the highest 
respect for Payne, and with a hearty good 
will on the part of the school, the choras 
commenced : 

“See gentle Patience smile on Payne, 
» See dying hope revive again.” 

The coincidence was so striking, that 
the gravity of the young ladies and gentle- 
men could scarcely be restrained long 
enough to get through the tune. The 
beautiful young lady was still more charm- 
ing with her blushing cheeks and modestly 
cast down eyes, while the teacher was so 
exceedingly embarrassed, he knew not 
what he did. MHastily turning over the 
leaves of the book, his eye lit upon the 
well known tune, and he called for “* Dun- 
dee.”” The song began as soon as suffici- 
ent order had been restored, and the last 
line of the following stanza rose to a cli- 
max :— 

“Let not despair nor fell revenge 

Be to my bosom known; 
Oh, give me tears for other’s woe 
And Patience for my own.” 

Patience was already betrothed; she 
was in fact his; in about a year afterwards 
they became man and wife. 

Then gentle Patience smiled on Payne, 

And Payne had Patience for his own. 

It is pleasant to be able to add that they 
still live; four or five little pleasant Paynes 
have been added to the family, which is 
one of the happiest to be found in this 
beautiful world. ; 





ANGRY BOYS. 


‘Stop that, I tell you, Hen. White; if 
you hit that dog another blow, I'll fire this 
stone at your head.’ 

So cried Jesse White to his little broth- 
er, who was teasing and striking a dog, 
which was their joint property. 

‘ Fire it then; I dare you to doit. I 
guess I'll do what I like to this dog—he’s 
as much mine as yours.’ 

And naughty Henry gave Hero another 
stroke of the whip he held in his hand. 

‘ Take that, you hateful,’ shouted Jesse, 
as he threw the stone he held full at his 
brother’s head. 





Natural History. 
THE NIGHTINGALE. 


A writer in the Gardener’s Chronicle 
tells the following interesting story in re- 
gard to a nightingale whose acquaintance 
he had the good luck to make: 

By remarkably good fortune, one of the 
most extraordinary songsters has recently 
taken possession of my garden. I call the 
gay, the joyous fellow ‘ extraordinary,’ for 
I never heard such perfect freedom of song 
from any of the tribe, much as I have to 
do with them. And what makes me value 
the merry little rogue the more, is his al- 
most incredible tameness. He sings the 
night through, just under my chamber win- 
dow, and seldom leaves the garden by day 
or by night, for more than a few minutes 
atatime. I usually rise to greet him at 
five o’clock A. M. On venturing a hum- 
ble imitation of his swelling notes, he flies 
to me at once. Seating himself on a shady 
bough, and bending slightly forward, there 
he remains holding converse with me so 
long as my time permits me to tarry, and 
he improvises such music the while, that I 
can hardly tear myself away from him. 

He knows my voice, and I know his.— 
Thus do we morning by morning, exchange 
familiarities, and greatly do I love to re- 
turn, after the fatigues of a day of toil, to 
renew our intimacy. I believe the plea- 
sure is mutual. I cannot but imagine that 
this bird possesses an unusual charm; for 
he has drawn into one focus a host of black- 
birds, thrushes, robins, blackcaps, and other 
vocalists, whose orchestral accompaniments, 
blending with his own heavenly voice, al- 
most led us to suppose we were in fairy- 
land. They rehearse early in the evening ; 
and the concert once commenced, lasts 
until long after sunrise. 1 need hardly 
say, that I now retire to rest with my 
chamber windows open. 


A FOX STORY. 

A fox hunter with two hounds, got upon 
the track of a poor fox, which was pursued 
until toward the close of the day. Fox 
found that things were drawing to a despe- 
rate crisis with him, and just at this time 
the whistle of the rail-road train was 
heard, when he struck off in the direction, 
and approached the track just as it came 
up, and leaped it immediately preceding 
the engine, and the two hounds close in 
pursuit. Each hound was caught by the 
wheels of the engine—the foremost lost 
about a foot of his tail, and the one in the 
rear was cut off just behind his hips; and 
off went the fox “‘alone in his glory.”— 
However improbable this may appear, we 
are assured by a director of the road that 
it is a fact.—{ Vermont Paper. 

















The Holy Bible is a spiritual paradise, and 
the Psalms is the tree of life in the midst. _ 
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Editorial. 
COCHITUATE WATER WORKS. 
Every child, who has read the early history 

of Boston, will remember that it attracted the 

attention of the early settlers, because of the 
sweet springs that welled up among its hills.— 

These springs were not sufficient for the in- 

habitants of a later period. For years, in ad- 

dition to springs and wells, the pond at Jamai- 
ca Plain poured out its water freely, to supply 
the people of the southern section of the town. 

But as the inhabitants increased, the supply 

was inadequate, and the water became more or 

less impure. As early as 1825, there was a 

loud call from the people of Boston for pure 

water. 

From that time the subject was discussed in 
the newspapers, and in private circles, and va- 
rious reports were made, now proposing to ob- 
tain water from this pond, and then from an- 
other. Finally, the present mode of securing 
an ample supply of water, was proposed in 
1837, by a Board of Commissioners, consisting 
of Messrs. Treadwell, Baldwin, and Hale; and 
Long Pond, or Lake Cochituate was fixed on 
as the source from which the supply of water 
should be obtained. 

This lake has an area of six hundred and 
eighty-four acres, and is situated in the towns 
of Natick, Framingham, and Wayland, twenty 
miles from Boston. As one travels from Bos- 
ton to Worcester by the cars, or by any direct 
road, he will see large portions of this water.— 
Chemists tell us that the water is very pure 
and wholesome, and this is proved again by the 
good health of the citizens of Boston, since they 
have enjoyed this pure water as a beverage. 

Josiah Quincy, Jr., was Mayor of Boston 
when the water was publicly introduced, amid 
great display, on the 25th of October 1848.— 
Two years and two months previous to that 
date, he had the honor of removing the first sod 
in commencing the work at the lake. The 
second was lifted by the venerable John Quincy 
Adams, who fell at his post, in the United 
States’ Senate, before the great work was com- 
pleted. 

The Aqueduct that connects the lake with 
the reservoir at Brookline, is of brick masonry, 
and is fifteen miles in length. Where the 
acqueduct unites with the lake is a gate-house 
of granite. (The reservoir at Brookline is suf- 
ficiently described in another column, see first 
page.) The water pipes come into Boston 
through Brookline and Roxbury, over the Tre- 
mont road. The main reservoir in this city is 
on Beacon Hill,—one hundred and twenty feet 
above the sea. It isa most massive and im- 
posing structure, of solid granite. It will alone 
contain three millions of gallons. A fine view 
of it is obtained from the cupola of the State 
House. There is a similar reservoir on Dor- 
chester Heights, of Revolutionary memory ; 
that delivers seven millions of gallons daily.— 
The entire cost of the works was less than four 
millions of dollars, and their worth to the city 
cannot be estimated. 

Never has Boston enjoyed a prouder day, 
except, perhaps, when the British troops left it, 
than when the Cochituate was introduced on 
that beautiful October day, in the presence of 
from 50,000 to 100,000 people. The religious 
and other services were observed at the pond in 
the Common, where the water was to be let on. 
First a hymn was sung; then a prayer was 
offered by the venerable Dr. Sharp, now in 
Heaven; next the school children sang a hymn 
beginning :— 

“ = name is water! I have sped 
Through strange dark ways untried before.” 
These exercises were followed by addresses 

by Hon, Nathan Hale, one of the water Com- 
missioners, and by Mayor Quincy, after which, 
as the sun was approaching the horizon, the 
fountain gate was gradually opened, and the 
water began to rise in a strong column, until it 
reached an elevation of ninety feet. After a 
moment of silence, shouts rent the air, emphati- 
cally attesting the universal joy, in witnessing 
this proof of the actual attainment of the object 
of so long cherished hopes. And then the 
children sang, “ Thanks be to God. He laveth 
the thirsty earth, The waters gather ; they 
rush along,” &c. Then succeeded every pos- 
sible demonstration of joy on the Common, and 
in all parts of the city. 

Pure water is one of the greatest of bles- 
sings. God gave jt to man as his drink, and it 











has been proved that it is the best drink for 
him. We trust that all our readers belong to 


the cold water army. F. 
EE 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

Southampton, Ms., Jan. 22, 1855. 
Mr. Willis, sir—I am sorry No. 22 is burnt ; 
but it has not prevented the weekly visit of the 
Companion. I have taken the Companion 
eight years, and it has never missed a number ; 
which is more than can be said of most papers, 
even the Recorder, which appears somewhat 
divine, for I cannot remember the time when I 
first commenced bringing it from the Post 
Office, and unfolding its great leaves. No. 22 
School St. has ever seemed the foundation of 
“religious and historical Sketches,” clippings, 

&c. Yours with respect, 
Samuet F. Epwarps. 


Ellsworth, Me., Feb. 3, 1855. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir.—I am surprised that 
any one who has had the privilege of reading 
the Companion, should be willing to give it up. 
[ should miss it very much. It is one of the 
best papers for little folks I ever read, and I 
find that older people like it, for my father 
and mother read every word of it, as regular as 
I do, and think everything of it. 

Respect{ully yours, Winruror S. Jones. 

Bingham, Me., June 24, 1855. 

Mr. Willis, dear sir.—Enclused is one dol- 
lar to pay for the Youth’s Companion in ad- 
vance. Sister Spaulding and I have taken it 
together for almost twenty years, and have in- 
variably paid in advance. If all of your sub- 
scribers would do so, the Companion would 
never go to bed supperless. One after another 
of our numerous children have grown up and 
wandered to the fartherest states of the union, 
and some lie in the quiet church-yard ; but still 
the Companion is a welcome visitor at our 
homes. Yours very respectfully, 

Lypia P. Baker. 








Daricty. 


SOW THE SEED. 


Dr. Adam Clark, in his last days, wrote thus : 
‘The prayers of my childhood are yet precious 
to me, and the simple hymns which I sung 
when a child I still remember with delight.”— 
Thus, when the young cherish these sacred in- 
fluences they 








* Sow seeds 
To blossom in their manhood, and bear fruit 
When they are old.” 


The above paragraph, clipped from an ex- 


change, brought forcibly to mind an incident in 
a sermon preached by Rev. J. B. Finley during 
his recent sojourn in our city. The old man, 
who, by “ reason of strength,” is approaching 
fourscore years, paused in the midst of an im- 
passioned strain, and glancing upward, with a 
countenance beaming with heavenly radiance, 
exclaimed, “The older I get, the more I love 
my mother! A thousand times have I thanked 
God, from an overflowing heart, that I was 
born of a pious mother !” 

Mothers, take courage from such repeated 
instances of the success of a maternal faithful- 
ness, ‘Sow the seed, sow early !”—[Central 
Christian Advocate. 

—————_——_ 


NEGLECT OF THE PRAYER MEETING. 


The pressure of business often leaves no 
time for attendance upon this means of grace. 
It is allsome Christians can do to wind up 
their business on Saturday night, and be ready 
for the Sabbath worship, without devoting a 
single hour of the week to prayer and confer- 
ence. We do not hesitate to affirm that such 
an excuse is generally unchristian. Is it not a 
Christian’s duty to show to the world that reli- 
gion is of more importance than amassing 
wealth? Ought he not to regulate his temporal 
affairs so-as to favor his spiritual interests? Is 
he doing right to consume so much time in 
worldly business that he cannot meet with the 
brethren one hour in a week to pray? Ought 
he not to economise his time so as to be able 
to devote a portion of a single evening on each 
week to God? If all the saints were thus tax- 
ed by the calls of business, what would become 
of a perishing world ? 

—a———_ 


A CHILD'S LOGIC. 


“ How many brothers have you ?” saida gen- 
tleman toa little boy. The child mentioned 
the number, adding—“and one in heaven.”— 
“No, my son,” interposed his mother, “ you 
have no brother in heaven.” “Yes [ have,” 
persisted the young reasoner. “ Did‘nt you 
tell me that God was my Father, and that Je- 
sus Christ is the Son of God? Then He must 
be my brother in heaven.” 

“ And Jesus called a little child unto him, 
and set him in the midst of them and said, 
Verily I say unto you, except ye be converted, 
and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.—[.V. ¥. Evang. 


—p~——— 


THE BIBLE SAYS 80. 


An interesting little boy asked his mother on 
the Sabbath, for a penny for the missionary 
fund. Being very poor, she replied, “ My son, 
I have nothing less than a five cent piece, and 





I fear I can’t spare you that.” He turned to go 
to the school, but his mother observed a big 
tear starting in his eye, and asked him why he 
wept. He said, “ Mother, if you will give me 
that money it will come back to you; the Bible 
says so.” She could not withstand his appeal, 
gave him the money, and he went off happy.— 
The next morning, he arose and went to a 
neighboring garden, and worked a part of the 
day, for which the sum of six cents was given 
him. He started home, paid out one cent for 
milk for his little brother and himself, and tak- 
ing the other five to his mother, said, “ Here, 
mother, did I not tell you God would send it to 
you again?” What passage of the Bible did 
the little boy refer to?—[S. S. Visitor. 
rs 


A CHRISTIAN VIEW OF DEATH. 


In the “ Missionary Herald” for April, Mr. 
Goodell, the venerable missionary of the Ame- 
rican Board, at Constantinople, announces a 
most solemn event, (the death of Mrs. Everett 
of the same mission,) in the following words : 

“An hour in heaven! What a glorious 
thought! Anda beautiful morning it is to go 
from earth to heaven. A morning without 
clouds: fit emblem of the clear sunshine that 
illumined ‘ the privileged chamber, from which, 
at nine o’clock this morning, our greatly belov- 
ed sister Everett took her peaceful departure. 
We sung sweet hymns around her dying pil- 
low; and at her departure we fell upon our 
knees to give thanks to Him ‘ who hath abolish- 
ed death.’” 


————=———__ 


FARM SCHOOL BOYS. 


Ninety-four boys belonging to the Farm 
School on Thompson’s Island, visited the city 
yesterday in charge of their teachers. They 
were dressed in neat dark jackets, white pants 
and cloth caps, and as they proceeded throngh 
State Street to the Merchants’ Exchange News 
Room, attracted muchattention. While at the 
News Room, Deacon Grant made a brief ad- 
dress, exhorting them to strive to become use- 
ful citizens. They also visited the City Hall, 
where they were welcomed by Mayor Smith in 
a very impressive and appropriate address. His 
Honor complimented the little fellows upon 
their tidy, happy, and healthful appearance, and 
encouraged their juvenile hearts by good and 
wholesome advice. In the afternoon the chil- 
dren had a social reunion on the Common, and 
engaged in a variety of gymnastic exercises. 

———_—_—_———_- 


A SHORT SERMON. 


The shortest sermon on record, was preached 
by probably one of the most eloquent preachers 
who ever adorned a pulpit, the late Dean Kir- 
wan. He was pressed: (while suffering from a 
severe cold) to preach in the church of St. 
Peter’s, Dublin, for the orphan children in the 
parish school ; he tried to excuse himself, but 
at last yielded, ill as he was. After mounting 
the pulpit while the church was crowded to 
suffocation, and having given out the text, he 
merely pointed with his hand to the orphan 
children in the aisle, and said, ‘There they 
are. It is said the collection on that occasion 
exceeded all belief. 

————_»--_-_—_ 


EFFECTIVE RETALIATION. 


A Quaker had a quarrelsome neighbor, whose 
cow being suffered to go at large, often broke 
into the Quaker’s well cultivated garden. One 
morning, having driven the cow from his pre- 
mises to her owner’s house, he said to him, 
“ Friend T——, I have driven thy cow home 
once more, and if I find her in my garden 
again ? “Suppose you do,” his neighbor 
angrily exclaimed, “what will you do?”— 
“ Why,” said the Quaker, “T’ll drive her home 
to thee again, friend T——.” The cow never 
again troubled the Quaker. 

—_——~—— 


FLY FISHING EXTRAORDINARY. 


Lately Mr. Peter Huges, an amateur, was 
fishing at Penloine, in Llanrwst, when a swal- 
low, gliding swiftly over the stream, caught the 
fly. The gentleman had scarcely recovered 
from his surprise, when a hawk pounced upon 
the baited bird, but paid the penalty of his 
rashness by having the hook fastened in its 
foot. Both were landed safely. The swallow 
was set at liberty, and the hawk is now in good 
condition at Llanrwst Grammar School, 

[English Paper. 


a ee 
CLIPPINGS. 


The following is a true copy of a sign upon 
an academy for teaching in the Western States: 
“Freeman and Huggs, School Teachers.— 
Freeman teaches the boys, and Huggs the 
girls.” 

A celebrated toper, intending to go toa mask- 
ed ball, consulted an acquaintance as to what 
character he should disguise himself. ‘Go 
sober,’ replied his friend, ‘and your most inti- 
mate friend will not know you.’ 


A drunkard once reeled up to Whitfield, the 
great Methodist Reformer, with the remark.— 
* Mr. Whitfield, 1 am one of your converts.’— 
‘I think very likely, brother,’ said Whitfield, 
‘for [ am sure you are none of God’s.’ 

Could’nt somebody invent a soap which 


would enable mammas to get their daughters 
off their hands. 








ee 
Poetrp. 
THE FLOWERS’ PETITION. 


We flowers and shrubs in cities pent 
From fields and country places rent - 
(Without our own or friends’ consent,) 
{n desperate condition, , 
Yet on no wilful outrage bent, 
Do humbly here petition. 








Whereas: against our silent wills, 

With loss of sun and purling rills, 

Cooped up in pots on window sills, 
In rickety old boxes— 

The city’s breath our beauty kills, 
And makes us gray as foxes ; 


Condemned in walls of brick and lime 

In narrow beds of clay and slime, 

To ope our buds and shed our prime— 
We need some kind defender: 

We pray, oh, let us live our time! 
And we are very tender! 


Oh, cheat us not of Heaven’s dews ; 

Nor air (however stale) refuse ; 

God knows ’tis little we can use, 
So choked are all our vitals ; 

No slightest care will we abuse, 
Nor fail in fond requitals. 


We'll breathe you delicate perfumes : 
We'll glad your eyes with choicest blooms: 
But do not shut us up in rooms, ; 
Or stifling, crowded places— 
The sky, in clouds and light, assumes 
To us far lovelier faces. 


Our sooty and bedraggled fate, 

(Our evergreens turn chocolate,) 

Do we ascribe to spite or hate ? 
No; we are sure you love us: 

Yet, half ashamed, we beg to state 
We love the sun above us. 


Then treat us in your gentlest ways, 
And next unto the sun’s own rays 
With beauty’s homage, incense-praise, 
We ever will caress you, 
And to the ending of our days 
In grateful silence bless you. 
[Household Words, 


BRILLIANTS. 


“ We are indebted to an esteemed friend,” 
says the editor of the Knickerbocker, in the 
July number, “for the following beautifil 
‘Eastern Allegory.’ It is from the pen of the 
lady of Mr. Sparks, the eminent American his 
torian :” 

THE RECORDING ANGELS. 
Two Angels dear on every soul attend, 
And watch, with patient waiting, on each hand; 
One with soft eye of hope, and one of fear: 
And ate with love intense, a golden record 
ear. 

And when that precious Soul with love doth 

glow, 
These loving eyes with holy lustre shine; 
Then doth the right-hand Angel whisper low, 
“Tis ours forever!” and with seal divine 
Confirm the good, for good can ne’er decay, 
But, all immortal, wings to heaven its way. 

But if suspicion’s dark, or fearful Wrath, 
Trouble the lustre of those sinless eyes, 

The left-hand Angel of Man’s darkened path 
In weeping silence writes, and sad surprise; 
But holds unsealed still the golden line, 
And on his hopeful brother leans awhile; 
For if that Soul repent the heaven's shall smile, 
And swift that record fade in Jight divine; 
And only Sorrow weep to leave so fair a shrine. 
M. C. & 
THAT LAND. 


From the German of Uhland. 


There is a land where beauty will not fade, 
Nor sorrow dim the eye; 
Where true hearts will not shrink nor be dis 
mayed, 
And love will never die. 
Tell me,—I fain would go, 
For I am burdened with a heavy woe; 
The beautiful have left me all alone; 
The true, the tender, from my path have gove: 
And I am weak, and fainting with despair: 
Where is it? Tell me where ? 


Friend, thou must trust in Him who trod before 


The desolate paths of life ; 
Must bear in meekness, as he meekly bore, 
Sorrow, and toil, and strife. 
Think how the Son of God 
These thorny paths have trod, 
Think how he longed to go, . 
Yet tarried out for thee the appointed woe; 
Think of his loneliness in places dim, 
When no man comforted nor cared for him; 
Think how he prayed, unaided and alone, 
In that dread agony, “ Thy will be done!” 
Friend, do not thou despair, 
Christ, in his heaven of heavens, will hear thy 
prayer. Tra: 
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